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ABSTRACT 

Historical and societal conditions that have 
influenced the college curriculum are considered, along with issues 
of the 1989s. Up to the 19th century, the bachelor of arts degree was 
a preprofessional degree; the Ph.D. degree was introduced after the 
Civil War. Since the doctoral degree emphasized research skills, 
universities began to employ research-oriented faculty members, and 
departments gained control over the curriculum, with 
industrialization, there was increased demand for specialization, new 
scientific knowledge, and new occupations. Additional factors that 
influenced the curriculum included: the land grant college movement, 
the G.I. Bill, desegregation legislation, increased college 
enrollments during the 1960s, the civil rights movement, the Vietnam 
protest period, increased enrollment of nontraditional and foreign 
students, and legislation regarding the handicapped. Important issues 
in the 1980s include technological innovations, the growing trend to 
change careers, financial problems facing colleges, underprepared 
college students, and declining enrollments. Curriculum models that 
focus on the following are distinguished: subject matter, student 
experience, cultural heritage, objectives or outcomes, individualized 
study and student needs, and the future. (SW) 
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Curriculum in Higher E>lucatl'>at 
Historical Influences ajid CurrlcuLar Models 

AiBerlcan higher education Is facing numerous problems* Curriculum 
design Is an Issue of Importance since each student Is Influenced by the 
cuzrlcular structure* The Latin origin of the word curriculum, means a 
course over rhicti races were run (Griffin, 1983) • Tbday curricidum Implies 
a course of studies one pursues In an educational setting, but Steller 
(1983) expanded upon the definition demonstrating the evolution of 
cuzrlcular thinkings First, curriculum was a course of studies Including 
grammar, Uteraturet writing, mathematics, sciences, history, and foerlga 
languages* Ilitti, currlculuiu was thought to Include all experiences students 
encomter under the guidance of teachers* Next, the Idea that a student 
should plan his/her own curriculum ecerged, and finally, the curriculum has 
become syncnymoua with a plan directed towards attaining educational goals* 

The college curriculum should be reflective of the mission set fcrth by 
the educational institution. Brubacher (1982) lists three functions of 
higher education as the tranamisalon of learning, expanding the limits of 
knoi^ledge, and putting the results at the service of the public. In other 
words, the college or university mission is teaching, research, and service* 
The particular mission stressed by the university and reflected in the 
curriculum is dependmt upon available financial siipport, tradition, the 
Interests of faculty members, the size and location of facilities, and the 
natural and intellectual climates of the campus (Carnegie Foundation, 1977). 
Other factors which contribute to the development of curriciilum in higher 
education Include historical and social conditions altering society. Lawton 
(cited Iqr Griffin, 1983) believes curriculum is a selection from the culture 
of society planned to transmit ceirtaln aspects of life, kinds of knowledge, 
attitudes, and values to the next generation* In planning a curriculum, 
decisions are made to select appropriate contttit. iMs selection is aimed 
at producing an educated person* A question frequtttly debated is what 
constitutes an educated person? 

Many authors have discussed the characteristics of the educated person 
(e.g., AssodaUon of American Colleges, 19851 Cleveland, 198I1 Josephs, 
1981 1 Logan, 19831 and Scully, 1985). For years, educators have been 
trying to define sfpedfic content Nfaich will produce an educated 
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person since 1918 when the Seven Cardinal Principles were listed as the 
necessary compoients of a airrlculua* These principles were health » 
fundamental processes, worthy home membership, vocation, civic education, 
worthy use of leisure time, and ethical character (Brandt k Tyler. 1983). 
A report from the National Ekidovment for the Humanities states that 
curriculum should be re-shaped according to a clear vision of the educated 
person regardless of the student's major (Lewis, 1985)* Ihis recommendation 
may serve as a stimulus for a return to the liberal or general education 
curriculum* However educators are still left with an imprecise definition 
of t;he educated person* 

Logan (1983) presents a model of the educated person i according to this 
author, the educated person should bet (l) skilled for the world having 
practical reasoning and career-related skills* (2) enriched by the world such 
that one's perspective and vadues at'e nurtured by culture # histozy, knowledge* 
and aesthetic appreciation, (3) engaged In the world in an effort to 
understand and solve the problems of society or humanity, and (4) detached 
from the world for reflection « conceptualisation, and objective analysj^a* 
Indeed, the person possessing a majority of such skills would be educated ^ 
Curriculum is the medium through which a studmt is transformed into an 
educated pers u, assuming the contwt is selected properly (Heathcote* 
Ke]q)a, k Robt. ts, 1962). An ideal curriculum should be responsive to both 
the conceptions of the educated person and to the institution's mission with 
consideraUon givoi to the student's needs and desires (Lamdln, 1982). 

The Carnegie Foundation (1977) identifies the ooqK)nents of cuzriculum 
most frequmtly fomd in college settings. First, are the advanced leaznlng 
skills which include English composition t a study of foreign languages, 
algebra, geometry; and physical education. Secondly, the gweral 
understanding component yields the common # basic undergraduate learning 
experiences. Breadth components introduce the student to the concerns of 
the subject fields. The major or concentration is a collection of subjects 
desired by a department. Blectives are selected ly the student. 

Qiglish (1963) states curriculum desi^is are not generally related to 
a researched theory. Steiler (1983) says the principles of curriculum have 
evolved primarUjr from practice rather than from logic. In reali^, 
numerous social, political, and economic factors which are a part of 
American history have shaped and modified curriculum practices in higher 
education. These historical influences have ^'ixerted pressure on high^^r 
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education, forcing currloulum reform or the implementation of new ways to 
study. Tb understand where higher education is today, it is helpful to turn 
bade the hands of time In order to glimpse societal conditions which 
bxviught about curriculum change. 

Historical Influwces 

The first 200 ye .cs of higher educaUon in this com try were shaped ly 
tradlUon. Up to tae 19th century, the BA degree was a pre-professlonal 
degree (Ruc'olph, 198'*). The early stodents were a few young mn who sought 
to develop cultural attributes which signified superlcr status ( Carnegie 
Foundation, 1977). At the sane time, a liberal education was the proper 
preparation for entering teaching, nedlclne,law, or the clergy (Carnegie 
FomdaUon, 1977). Hardlson (€ited ly Kalliburton, 1977) notes that Greek 
and Latin were studied because all essential knowledge was thought to be 
contained in the classics. Latin was an Intomational language, therefore 
it was required. Literature was part of the curriculum since It could be 
used to teach ethical values. 

After the Civil War, the Ph. D. degree was introduced. Since this 
degree emphasises research skills, miverslties began to employ researA- 
orittited faculty members. Departments gained control over curriculum and 
started to specialize in particular disciplines (Association of American 
Colleges, 1985). The focua on rsseardi continues to grow In higher 
education, possibly because research activities are rewarded by tenure, 
promotions, and receiving external grants (Heller, 1985). 

Vith Industrialization of the country, there was an Increased demand for 
speclallzaUon, for new knowledge gained from scientific study, and for new 
occupations. Students were drawn to colleges by the land grant movemttit 
(Carnegie FomdaUon, 1977). Young people looked to higher education as a 
way to enter the professions. VocaUonal education bec&me mixed In with 
liberal arts. In 19Wf, the G.I. BlU was enacted by Congress, making it 
possible for war veterans to receive assistance In securing higher education 
(Barelkls, I985). After World War n recruiters from Industry were Interested 
In the well-rounded college graduate as a future employee (Carnegie Foundation, 
1977). Authority over the curriculum was shared by society and academicians 
(Association of American Colleges, I985). 
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other 30Clai changes dramatically altered the curriculum of higher 
education. In 195^*. the Supreme Govirt Suled on segregation ordering the 
integration of minoriUes into white institutions. By the 1960's there 
waa an increase in minority students and curriculum was altered to include 
Black Studies (Carnegie FoundaUon, 1977). From 1957 to I960, the launching 
of Sputnik stimulated new treads in education including the need to prepare 
teadiers more adequately, attenpts to gain knuoledge for use, and producing 
new knowledge throu^ scientific study (Camegie Foundation, 1977). This 
race into space gave iniversities a research orientation ev«i more than in 
the past, drew in federal grants, and served as a means of funding graduate 
assistants. Departments cootlcued to become more specialized while the 
undergraduate curriculum moved fzom being broad-based to vocationally 
oriented (Hall & Kevlea, 1962). Sjogren (1983) reports that admissions 
were very selective during this time period. 

During the 1960's diildren of the post war loaibf boom era began to 
matriculate in increasing numbers. The supply of applicants was abundant, 
thus entrance requlremmts were increased. Ihe American experl«ace of 
overpopulation encouraged the pursuit of environmental studies. A concem 
for civil rights resulted in euzriculum modification to include ethnic 
studies on a larger scale (Camegie FomdaUon, 1977). The Vietnam protest 
period resulted in student demand for relevancy and gave birth to a period 
of coasumer choice (Camegie Foundatxoa, 1977 and Hall & Kevles, 1982). 
Core requirements were dropped, the elecUve system was InsUtuted, and 
students began to parUdpate in cuzxlculum decisions (Hall St Kevles, 1982). 

The early 1970 's brought new student grotflps to campus which diversified 
the student body. Minorities , older students, women, and students of low 
socioeconomic statiu enrolled in increaaing numbers. Intexn&tiooal studoits 
also came to the United States to study In American colleges (Sjogren, 1983). 
Each of these groups had special needs which InsUtuUons tried to address 
offering classes at utiusual times, teaching Qxglish as a second language, 
assisting with child-care services, and developing work-study programs for 
financial aid. Decline of antrance iast scores necessitated remedial courses 
and grade Inflation became a new trend (Sjogren, 1983). Women's Studies were 
eventually offered (Camegie FoundaUon, 1977). 

Fron 1978 to 1981, faculty and the college began to relate to students 
as clients (Rudolph, 1984). No longer was the educational system able to act 
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as a parent or autliorl^ figure. Administrative and faculty personnel were 
suddenly confronted py demands for accountability, negotiation, a spirit of 
consumerism, aud increasing liUgaUon (Sjogren, 1963). The neH relaUonship 
with the students focused attention on student rights and on legal concerns. 
For example, laws exist which require higher education to provide services to 
the handicapped. To assist the handicapped, buildings were rwovated to 
include ramps and elevators; costly transportation programs, free tutors, 
and note-takers were made available. These extra-services are not .only 
expensive, but cast doubt oa. the quality of one's degree (Snell & Hosberg, 
196^). Another legal issue is that colleges oust be careful about the wording 
in catalogs and cannot cancel a program of studies once students have enrolled. 
There is an assumption that the catalog constitutes a legally binding contract 
once students are enrolled (Carnegie Foundation, 1977). Novum College 
attej^ted to cancel a master's program in human ecology} students took legal 
action -asking for damages and for the continuation of the program (C«mingham 
& Zirkel, 198^). LegallsUc conslderaUons altar both policy dedsions and 
the ways in which higher education fills its olssion. 

The Pres«it 

The 1960*s inherited problems from the past} new trends cootlrae to 
emerge and confront educators with curriculum decisions. Recent innovations 
in technology have altered the American way of life, affecilng such a wide- 
range of human actlvlUes including educaUon, banking, operating cash 
registers, the storage of InfomaUon, medical treatmwits, and the field of 
communications.- Students will ejqpect the college enviroament to be supported 
by high technology (Corey, Jaksen, & Prttchard, 1983). Of course, the 
coiq?uter is one tool associated with technologic development} somehow the 
canpus must provide computer access. It has been suggested that students 
should buy their own microcomputers and softtrare. While this would help 
solve higher education's problem of keeping up-to-date with cosputer si^ort, 
it would increase the cost of obtaining an education and possibly prevwit 
low income studmts from mrolllng. If the curriculum is to include training 
in computer skills, either the InsUtuUon will have to sake computers 
available or help students purchase the equipment at a reduced cost. Further, 
innovaUons in technology have generated new careers in space, computers, 
weapons, and the energy fields (Harleston, 1963). People entwring these 
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occupations will need specialized training, thus colleges may offer new 
majors where the curricviluiii is selected to build the necessary skills. Ashvorth 
(198^) fears that an emphasis on specific job skills may turn colleges into 
trade schools. In contrast, Naisbitt (1982, cited by Corey, et al., 1983) 
views dynamic changes in society as leading us away fr^a the specialist who 
soon becooea obsolete to a need for the generalist who is able to adjust to 
change. liberal education has a goal of helping studoits to understand and 
to decide how to deal with new situaUons (Harleston, 1983). Thus, rapid 
technologic change may aotivat* an Institution to include both career-oriented 
and liberal education within the curziculuai design. 

A growing trend of the Anerican worker is that of changing careers during 
one's life-Uae. kfalters and Saddleolre (1979) reported that the average 
person will change occupations 3 to ^ times during his/her life. In their 
discussion of the aging baby-boom population, Corey, et al.,(l983) noted 
that people may need to acquire mid-career re-training to adjust to new 
demands in the work place. Such a trend would argue against specific vocational 
training as part of tho curriculum, however, the student must leaxn how to learn 
outside of the classroom as well as how to build on the knowledge he/she 
already possesses. A curric»lum which eaqphaslzes transferable skills seems 
well-suited as a nwans of addressing this career change trend* 

The nature and acquisition of knowledge also influences the curriculum 
of higher education. Ball(l9e4) and cjgniUve paychologista view the 
acquisiUon of knowledge as a process of reorganiaing the cogniUve structure 
based upon the individual's interactton with the environment. Students try to 
make sense of their experiences much like the scienUst tries to wderstand 
data collected through observation. Teachers can help students leazn ly 
assisting them to integrate incoming infoiaaUon with what the student already 
knotjs. In higher educaUon knowledge tends to be disseminated via a series 
of component courses (Habenun, 1984). Most courses have required textbooks 1 
books often determine the content of the curriculum, 'Hie Carnegie Foundation 
(1977) surveyed book puhlianers, r«porting that one publisher said books are 
a product of what teachers say they need, what authors can write* and what a 
publisher can produce and sell. Surely books do not. represent what teachers 
feel they need since there are other parUes involved. Additiaully books do 
not convey knowledge well because technologic advances and researdi findings 
make knowledge grow on a daily basis. For exaiq>le, the electron microscope 
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en&bled scientists to Identify new cellular structures. The computer and its 
programs has made it possible for researchers to do more complex data analyses 
which often lead to very interesting findings, with such advances, knowldege 
is constantly expanding. Books used in the classroom become out-dated 
quickly and are abandoned for newer, more costly edltioot'. Libraries must 
struggle to keep current infomaUon available for studaots and faculty use. 

Knowledge is organised into subject areas (Heathoote, Kempa, d Roberts, 
1982) and has been delivered to studwts through the nediua of courses. 
D'lcialGDs made Iqr curriculum developers will determine the specific courses 
required to complete a degree. Courses are ta,ught in a vaxlety of wayji two 
methods emerge as polar (^posltes. Receptive learning can occur when faculty 
members refer to a body of knowledge, state principles, or give examples, 
i&iowledge can be acquired through disoovezy learning idiere students have 
experiences, they use knowledge* and discover new principles via an 
experlenUally-orientad activity (Heathcote, et al., 1962). A teacher's 
sklUs and personal atUtudes will Influence which approach is favored in the 
college classroom (Berquist, Gould, It Greenberg, 198l), however, both 
recepUve and discovery learning can be mixed in the course. In the oplniai 
of Blrkhead (198'*) students want learning which is relevant to earning a 
living as well as leaning which is concrete and certain. Uhfortvnately, 
much cf the knowledge in higher educaUon is abstract and boarders between 
what is known and unknown (Brubacher, 1982). Many an undergraduate has 
difficulty accepting the uncertain aspects of the miverse and will plead 
with the professor to share the "truth" about a topic or theory. Also, they 
will accept as fact whatever is printed in the textbook, having little ability 
to discriminate between an author's opinion and factual content. This is 
especially true of the lower classmen. 

In addlUon to teaching, faculty members are w^ected to contribute to 
the advancement of knowledge. Finn (1984) accuses faculty of being lax in 
this duty and questions Nhether or not they are «igag«d in research. The 
recent report on excellence in undergraduate education by Mortimer, Astin, 
Blake, Bowen, Gasscn, Hodgklnson, and Lee (1984) encourages faculty to become 
more involved in teaching whUe making asserUons that graduate assistants 
are poorly traired to Instruct undergraduates. In response, Newell (1984) 
states that f acul^ are already overworked 1v pressures to do rvseareh and 
to publlth in addiUon to fulfUllng teaching rBspcoslbUities. Newell asks. 
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"How can faculty be expected to do everything at once?" The Association of 
AJtterlcan Colleges (1985) believes there are faculty who ara discontent with 
the researd'i and publication demands} these people care about teaching • They 
wish to restore the curriculum with coherence and vitality. Colleges should 
renieslgn their promotion and reward systems to encourage the teaching oriented 
faculty to step forward and to voice their ideas about cxarricxilum. 

Uharton, Chancellor at the University of New York, conducted a survey of 
university presidents who cited fufiding as the chief problem In modem higher 
education. Ihe second major problem was the need to replace equipment (Kasouf , 
1984a). Since the 1960*8 government's confid»ce in hl^er education as a 
worthwhile Investment has been decreasing. In the past the government has 
contributed funds to higher education, however, the budget has been reduced. 
Budget constraints force curriculum revision, require the faculty to justify 
class size, decrease the wilUzigness to try new curxicular ideas, and raise 
the number of popular courses to increase enrollment (Carnegie Foundation, 
1977)* Inllation, decreases in worker productivity, and spirallng energy 
costs (Corey, et al., 1963) are factors which have contributed to the decline 
of financial support in higher education. Ihe public is less willing to 
support higher education, thus financial aid to students will decrease. This 
situation places a greater burden on the student's family and on the state 
(Smith. 1964), especially for those students with limited financial resources. 
It is conceivable that tultioa will Increase resulting in smaller enrollments. 
Therefore, Institutions will do anything to recrxiit and retain **warm, tuition 
paying bodies** (Finn, 1964) even to the point of lowering admlssitfi standards 
and graduation requirements. 

There is growing recognition that incoming students are ;iot prepared to 
undertake college studies (Association of American Colleges, I985). High 
school students are gradi&ating with literacy le\els that are declining 
(Coz*ey, et al., 1963)* Further, the undergraduate is less sophisticated and 
more dependent upon the professors and teaching assistants (Caraegie Foundation, 
1977) thus requiring more instructioQal time than graduate studrnts* If the 
institution's graduates are to be quality products, it will be necessary to 
include remedial Instruction in the curriculum. Yer, some authors do not 
see hi^^er education as the place for remedial leazning. Although Hackey (1984) 
recognises the commitment of this country to serve people from diverse 
backgrounds, he states Universities should not, to any significant degree, 
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be In the business of fuxnlshlng remedial education to admitted students." 
Mackey siaggests that remedial instruction should be obtained in adult 
education programs sponsored by the public high sdiools* The Committee on 
Quality in Higher Education (1984) takes an opposing view, recommending 
that universities provide support services and openly discuss with the 
unprepared student the quality and quantity of expt>cted work as well as 
indicating how much tj.me will be required to prepare for college-level 
studies* Vith this Information, the student can make txia/hev own decision 
concerning the pursuit of a degree* Provision of remedial work is costly 
and could be resisted faculty members who are impatimt with the unprepared 
studtfit* 

Oa the other end of the special needs continuum is the bright high 
school graduate. Kasouf (l984b) reports that only one of eight highly 
able high school students enrolls in higher educatiru and only half of those 
complete degrees. This would suggest there is something unattractive about 
post^-secondary educa^tion leading to withdrawal from college studies. What 
can be done to retain the academically talented student? Increasing 
Involvement in the academic program of tcm helps to decrease the attrition 
rate. Vays to Increase studut involvement Include living in residence 
halls, participation in extra-cuzxlcular activities* wrollment in honor 
programs, BOTC Involvement, part*- time Jobs on campus, and participation in 
research projects (Astin, 1964) « The Mortimer report seconds these recoamnded 
actlcas and adds suggestions to place more eaphasls on fnshmen ard sophmores, 
to inarease contact between faculty and students, and to Improve academic 
advising practices and/or other studwt services. 

Many of the things higher education should do to revcup the curriculum 
are costly. In the face of limited resources everyone must work to see that 
resources are allocated to high prioril^ needs. Steller (1983) recommends 
curriculum planning as an aid to resource allocation. In sucb planning, it 
will be necessary to ask unpopular questions like which programs should be 
eliminated and what level of support should be given to continued programs? 
(Conrad, 1964) « Barelkis (1965) recommtfids radical surgery to eliminate 
marginal programs and unessential support services while reducing staff. This 
could mean laying off workers or shifting faculty to teadi courses they do 
not like. Highly specialised programs axe often dupUcaUve and could block 
general education ( Davison, 1964) « This specialisation does not encourage 
cooperation between departments (Heller, 1985). The administration may want 
Q to US* cuxziouluB as a means of controlling the budget (Jacobson, 1964)^ Ihe 
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Association of American CoUeges recommends that existing resources should be 
used to create wcrk-study programs, career educaUon, and Internship 
experiences. While over 70% of the higher educaUonal insUtuUons offer 
experlanUal learning, these courses require coordination between the community 
and the college, a sharing of duUes between students and field supervisors, 
new experUse from the faculty, and new administraUve pracUces ^Duley & 
Permaul, 1984). In the long run, such courses have the potenUal to improve 
higher educaUon because students would be visible and provide the community 
with needed services. Ihis may help to re-vitalize public support of higher 
educaUon and moUvate new funding or contribuUons. CorporaUons already 
give more and larger gLcts to W.gher educaUon than other organizaUons, but 
business people expect a return from the investment (Bowling. 1983). Working 
together to educate students seems to be in the mutual intez«st of both the 
learning insUtuUon and corporate organiaaUons.. A number of private 
Interest groups such as the iawanis and Rotary Clubs sponsor scholarshipe. 
Ihese could help students with college exp.^ses. Promoting poslUve r«laUons 
with these special groi5>s could result in members r«commen.iing that the 
recipient attend the local university instead of going to another institution, 
'ihis would keep talent in the home community. 

With decrsasing resources W.gher educaUon must make wise decisions 
concerning their distribuUon and take steps to improve its public image, 
me curriculum planner should also become aware of over-looked resources 
like visiting faculty members, peer tutors, parents, and counseling 
personnel (Bergquist, et al. , 19G1 ) . 

What does the future hold in store for higher educaUon and its 
curriculum? The baly-boom generaUcn will continue to age, leaving a void 
in college where they once caused crowded classrooms. Enrollment is expected 
to decline 25 to 50 percent (Corey, et al,, 1983) between 198O and 199?. In 
order to weather the resulting financial storm, higher education will need to 
alter curriculum for diversity and in ways that are attracUve to available 
students (Sjogren, 1983). Ihe pool of applicants wUl include non-tradiUonal 
students, more minority and handicapped students, and part-Ume students who 
wiU take longer to con?)lete degrees (Mortimer report, 1984). Bach group 
win seek something different from higher educaUon 1 curriculum will need to 
become more individualised and diversified or else students will not attend the 
insUtuUon. The attitude of consumerism will continue to be an issue In 
every aspect of campus life including curriculum. 
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Declining enrollments » limited resources, end increased expendltiires 
»fill necessitate marketing of the institution so It Kill survive the 
economic hard times (Sjogrox, 1983) • While the word "market** may send shivers 
up and down the spines of faculty memebers whose philosophy does not see 
this as an ethical practice, the marketing approach does have advantages* 
Marketing can (l) build public confidwce in the institution, (2) produce 
faculty involvement and pride, (3) obtain factxial data for plaxming and 
decision-making, {k) isiprove retention rates and recn/.tmofit techniques, and 
(5) establlsli ties with businesses to encourage workers to use txiltlon aid 
plans (Coery, et ail*, 1963) • However, false advertising is morally wrong and 
should not be practiced by the representatives of higher education who are 
siq>pose to be of high moral character. 

Retention of students is one goal of the marketing strategy, Kasouf 
(1964b) believes the hj^h attrition rate of bright hi^ school graduates is 
due to a failure to motivate or to keep the students interested, Itie greatest 
attrition rate occurs betwew the fjnshman and spphmore years (Gordon & 
antes, 1984), Cbe reason for attrition could be student dissatisfaction. 
Since students are coming to caoptas to receive an education, a good place to 
look for dissatisfaction is the instruction received. In a study of college 
classroom experiences » students were dissatisfied with evaluation and had 
negative responses when teacfaere were critical or gave put-downs. They were 
more satisfied when teachers showed aterest in them, allowed self-expression, 
gave opportunities to apply Knowledge, and positive feedback, and treated 
students respectfully (Mmges & Kulleke, 1984)* 

Begardlng instructional practices stiidents indicated a desire for the 
foUowlngi loglcjil sequencing of material t feedback on tests and homework, 
lively lectures, use of examples, useful homework asslgnm«its, ancouragem«it 
to ask questions, assistance with course work, quality instruction, fair 
tests, and equity in the treatomt of students (Plnaly db Neumamv) 1985). The 
desires seem quite reasonable, however, they are easier to list than to 
deliver in every single class. Nevertheless, faculty should set these sttident 
desires as goals and txy to design Instructional methods which are fair, of 
high quality, of value, and help to provide feedback. 

Studying the characteristics of students is a way to identify programs 
which will appeal to tha applicants* Attractive programs would assist in 
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retention efforts if it were possible to package the curriculum to address 
the needs of specific Incoming stude)3ts« For ex€u&ple» evening and part-time 
students value education which Is convenient, easily accessible, and 
personally applicable (Belohlav, 1984). Veek-end college, off -campus classes, 
field study I and Internships might encourage more students to attend 
evening and part-time studies. The older, non-traditljnal student seeks to 
broaden a previous educational background (Smith, 1934) while the younger, 
more traditional studoit wants occupational skills or credentials for wtzy 
into a first Job (EhrmaniH 1984) • Bright students would have an Interest in 
advanced placement or honors programs (SJogrm, 1983)« A curriculum approach 
to satisfy both traditional and non-traditl<xial educational needs might employ 
a philosophy of life-long education. Ihis philosophy views knowledge as 
necessary to tackle adult problems in occupational, familial, dvlc, or the 
leisure realm (Griffin, 1983)- There are several dlfferwat kinds of 
curriculum designs in higher educational settings* Selecting one design or 
combining two or more together can be a way to organise the curriculum so 
that it is an attractive package to offer new stiidmits. The curriculum can 
act as a marketing technique. 

Curriculum Models 

Hothwell (1984) and Bergquist (1977) i:tave discussed a number of different 
curriculum models or types of designs. Their ideas on each model will be 
summarised^ Where it is possible, the present author will suggest which 
student groiq)(s) will find each design attractive. 

The subject-cm tered cuxr' mlum focuses on a set of subjects. Students 
progresi> through courses in \ al sequwce. This is a commcxi approach, 
but is probably most successful with a small number of stiidents mrolled in 
similar courses. The university or college offering this curriculum must 
carefully plan when course subjects will be offered and have a reliable 
method of predicting «irollment psr course. 

Opportunlty-cwtered curricula attempt to provide adequate learning 
opportunitios to all students. Such a design has potntial if a college has 
promised open access and further, can support the varied programs. Both 
remedial and honors programs could be a part of the opportunity curriculum 
plan. 
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The herlta^-based curriculum is a survey of many subjects oriented 
tOHards the transmisslca of cultural knowledge. Integrative learning is 
the goal or aim of this model. A thematic-based design is similar. Thematic 
programs reflect specific themes such as Black Strdies or the development of 
Third Vorld Countries. Older students or those who are interested in a 
particular culture would appreciate these models most. 

The objectives-cwtered curriculum, like the coj^etency-based model* 
stresses educational outcomes. Of concern is what the learner can do 
following instruction. Such models are exceUwt for assessing the quality 
of education received Isy the individual stiadttit. Present day core curricula 
are related to this model if objectives or post^valuation of learning occirrs. 

A studant-based model is responsive to studmt needs and allows the 
student some control over the substance and process of instruction # This 
model would allow many choices and individualization of learning. Older and 
non-traditional students would find this ^roach attractive. A values- 
based curriculum is useful for self melioration. It permits values 
re-affirmation, values expansion, and values clarification. People who are 
experioicing transitional phases of life such as adjustment following divorce, 
death of a spouse, retirement, or mid-life crisis may be well served by a 
valubs-based model. ^Jtaiversities operated by religious organisations would 
also incorporrte values into their curriculum design. 

Futures-based curricula prepare students for the conditions and problems 
of the future. Those interested in life-long learning or in social problems 
may find this design to be suitable. The experience-based curriculum is 
oriented to the learner's perceptions and reactions to an experience. This 
model would appeal to those who enjoy a discovery-learning approach. 

BxperienUal learning allows the studwt to participate In activities 
such as field experitfices, simulations, cooperative education, and growth 
groins. This curriculum can incorporate coinponents of the other models 
described above and can be a part of the career-based ciarriculum. Career- 
based models provide for vocational skills, but also focus on liberal arts 
education, lliis last ^rpe of curriculum springs from the career-education 
framework idiose aim is to Increase student understanding of the self and of 
occupational/educational oipportunlties. After completing a career-based 
course of studies » students would exit college with basic academic skills, 
good work habits, and skills in obtaining and holding Jobs (Hpyt, 19?6). 
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Since Americans place a high priority on career preparation as a fiaiction of 
higher education (Carnegie Foundation, 1977), a career-based curriculum has 
the potential for being an effective recruitment and retention device. It 
has appeal for both the traditiaial and non-traditional student. 

Summary Remarks 

A brief discussion of educational missions outlined some concerns of 
educators in American univers** ties* Historical and social factors nhlch 
brought about curriculum revisicxi were described! these factors also hint 
at the current problems which confront higher educational lnstituticas# 
All those Mho are affiliated with colleges and universities should think about 
these very real problems as decisions on policy and curriculum ar^s made* As 
directors of studtfit learning, educational administrators and faculty have 
a duty to provide students with the best possible instruction for the 
educational dollar. ^ examining models of curriculum which could be 
selected and by considerlnjz: the student population, faculty may be better 
eq^uipped to plan a curriculum which does in fact provide a higher education* 
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